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LONDON SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Our broad sanded beach is alive with multitu- 
dinous waves, avant-couriers of the storm now 
madly raging in the German Ocean, The wind 
has worn round due east since mid-day, and the 
force of it has increased hour by hour, until now, 
at nightfall, it is blowing half a gale, All other 
noises are hushed in the ceaseless roar of wind and 
wave, Fitfully through the foaming mist, the red 
lights of the Guard-ship gleam like huge car- 
buncles, in reply to our own brilliant disk in the 
lighthouse at the mouth of the river. The spin- 
drift, rent in shreds by the driving blast, flies 
through the upper air in tatters. No rain has 
fallen as yet; but the wind-borne spray of the 
conflicting waters descends in showers of thin 
vapour, which quickly penetrates the thickest 
garment. Out yonder on the jetty and alongside 
the outer edge of the esplanade may be discovered 
sundry fishermen, completely clothed in tarpaulins 
—looking like massive blocks of polished jet— 
making fast their small craft in safe anchorage. 
It is indeed a wild night. Closing the heavy 
shutters, I draw the curtains and make all snug, 
Familiar with the storm and its tempestuous riot, 
I draw my chair nearer to the blazing fire, where, 
amidst the fumes of the thrice-blessed weed, I 
dream of home—the dear old home of my child- 
hood. No longer sensible of the freaks of ‘rude 
Boreas,’ I gently subside into quiet contemplation 
of old scenes and old memories, of tender hearts 
and sweet companionships. 

I am dwelling, in memory, in an old red brick 
London mansion, built in the reign of the Third 
William. It is situated in a courtyard in one of 
the lanes leading from Lombard Street to Thames 
Street. Originally erected for the occupation 
of some City magnate, it still bears the impress 
of massive respectability. The walls of every 
room in the house, from the hall upwards, are 
covered with dark oak panelling. The principal 
apartments on the first floor, including the 
staircase, have painted ceilings; and the floors 
consist of coloured woods inlaid to various pat- 


terns. The stairway leading to these is ten feet 
wide, furnished with a huge hand-rail and mighty 
balusters. The cellarage is co-extensive with the 
foundation, Taken altogether, a fair specimen of 
the kind of habitation our not very remote 
ancestors affected. 

Here, now, within two hundred yards of the 
sounding sea, I can recall vividly the dimensions 
and outlook of the little room in the upper story 
that I occupied as a bedchamber ; the low pitched 
roof having a large supporting beam, which passed 
across the ceiling ; the two iron lattices filled with 
diamond-shaped pieces of glass in a framework of 
lead; the seats under the windows with hinged 
tops; and over and above all, the blue glazed 
Dutch tiles, fastened in each jamb of the fire- 
place, illustrating the histories of Joseph and his 
Brethren, and of Abraham and Isaac. Here, in 
the quiet hours of the night or early morning, I 
have lain awake, listening to the chimes in the 
tower of the old Royal Exchange, as they broke 
into the well-remembered tunes of There’s nae 
luck about the House, or the Roast Beef of Old 
England. Sometimes the faint cry of the neigh- 
bouring watchman calling the hour, would creep 
up to my airy resting-place, as I lay bewildered 
and half frightened. I call to mind also the 
mortal dread that used to possess me in my 
wakeful moments, if I heard a footfall in any of 
the passages leading in my direction, As the door 
had merely a latch, but no fastening, I naturally 
concluded that if any thieves should break into 
the house, my removal among other articles of 
value would be certain and immediate. 

As these and other kindred associations well up 
in my memory after the lapse of so many years, 
it has occurred to me as a pleasant task that 
I should record, for the delectation of my children 
and my children’s children, some of the more 
curious reminiscences of an earlier day. 

To those who can recall the aspect, habits, and 
conditions of life in this our ‘City’ of London some 
sixty years ago, the change both in appearance 
and manners must of necessity be amazing. Even 
a cursory glance at a.few of the alterations that | 
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have taken place within that period, reminds 
one in some measure of the effect produced by a 
dissolving view, or the transformation scene in a 
pantomime, The larger number of our more 
prominent mercantile celebrities had become 
migratory ; no longer resident in their houses of 
business, they had withdrawn either to the more 
fashionable locality of the west end, or to some 
leasant suburb mildly suggestive of the far-off 
velights of the country. Still there were many 
remaining who did not disdain to dwell above the 
roomy warehouse or behind the well-stocked shop. 
Every seventh day our numerous churches were 
compactly filled with an attentive congregation : 
it being common ground on which the various 
classes of the community elected to meet for the 
performance of good offices and the exercise of 
civilities, As most of the inhabitants of the 
parish were known to each other, at least by 
sight, the meeting maintained its character as a 
friendly gathering met for worship, rather than 
that of a mere promiscuous assembly, On ordinary 
days, the men-folk were up betimes assiduously 
engaged in their various vocations; whilst the 
wives, with that indomitable pluck native to the 
sex, were not above turning up their sleeves 
and donning the large white apron, preparatory 
to the performance of their share of household 
duty. 

We had no cabs, omnibuses, steamboats, or 
railways, the means of conveyance to any given 
point being limited to the hackney-coach, the 
wagon, the stage-coach, or the ferry-boat. Occa- 
sionally, on a summer evening, when the ware- 
house was closed and the shutters securely 
fastened, the master and mistress of the estab- 
lishment would perhaps bend their steps to 
the water-side stairs at old London Bridge, 
Dowgate, Queenhithe, or Blackfriars, whence they 
could take boat for a pleasant row up the river as 
far as Lambeth, Vauxhall, or Chelsea, where there 
were pretty little taverns with gardens running 
down to the water’s edge; and seats, provided 
with sweet climbing plants, the scent of which 
was grateful to the civic nostrils. (The water- 
men at this period plying on the Thames between 
the above-named bridges, were largely employed 
by the Fire Assurance Companies of the City to 
man their engines when attending the various 
fires, and as each Company supplied its own men 
with a distinctive uniform and badge—closely 
resembling the pattern of ‘ Doggett’s’ coat and 
badge—they presented a very picturesque appear- 
ance.) Or they might take the stage at the ‘Pewter 
Platter’ in Gracechurch Street, or the ‘Flower Pot’ 
in Bishopsgate, for a ride to Hackney, Homerton, 
Kingsland, or Tottenham. 

For those who chose to pace afoot, there were 
the ‘Shepherd and Shepherdess’ fields, or the 
open ground about Highbury, even as far as 
Canonbury Tower. The south and south-eastern 
suburbs were not so much frequented by the 
citizens, The main artery leading to these 
districts was the Old Bridge, the approach to 
which was at the foot of Fish Street Hill, adjoin- 
ing the church. The =— were narrow and 
ill paved, and its roadway was always crowded 
with huge country wagons, cumbrous carts, and 
hackneys, Every half-dozen yards or so, you 
were met with a cry of ‘By your leave,’ and 
thrust either into the carriage-way or against the 


balustrades, to make room for the heavily laden 
porter. (Our ‘porters’ were at that date quite a 
class by themselves, not by any means to be con- 
founded with their brethren who were licensed by 
‘ticket’ for the delivery of messages or private 
letters, They were great in stature and strong of 
limb; and their usual employment consisted in 
the conveyance of heavy goods from one warehouse 
to another by means of a ‘knot.’ This was an 
article usually composed of hemp, tightly com- 
pressed into a pillow-like shape, with rounded 
corners ; covered with canvas of the thickest kind, 
it was thrown on the shoulders and fastened round 
the forehead by means of a loop, which kept it 
in its place. By this expedient the bearer was 
enabled to carry his box or bale on a level with 
his head, thus giving him at once more ease and 
greater security. They had stations and ‘houses 
of call’ where they could be found at any moment; 
and the authorities, mindful of their laborious 
occupation, had fixed in all the principal streets a 
number of resting-places, each with this inscription 
painted over it: ‘Do not leave your goods,’) The 
Southwark side of the water once gained, you had 
to run the gantlet of the Borough High Street, 
packed to repletion with market-carts and enor- 
mous wains, bound to or returning from the 
Weald of Kent or the South-western counties ; so 
that it was not until you reached St George’s 
Church that anything like a free passage could be 
obtained, 

In all the contracted turnings that branched out 
of the larger thoroughfares, dirt and obscurity 
were conspicuous, especially after nightfall. Gas 
had but recently been introduced, and the Cor- 
poration had entered upon its use with timidity, 
looking at it more perhaps in the light of an 
experiment liable to failure, than as a pre- 
destined issue. To make our ‘darkness visible, 
we invoked the aid of oil and tallow. Under 
these circumstances, the ‘lamplighter’ became an 
important personage, an institution, in fact, not to 
be ignored. His duties consisted in keeping clean 
and replenishing the lamps committed to his 
charge. To accomplish this he carried with him 
in the early part of the day a supply of oil; a 
small can, to which was affixed a long thin tube ; 
cottons, and a bundle of rags: which articles, 
together with a slender ladder, constituted his 
working apparatus, As the day waned, he would 
traverse the ground again with his ladder only, 
and a lighted torch, by means of which the wic 
were ignited, and our illumination profession- 
ally secured for the night. The lamps were 
invariably fixed to the wall, the light itself being 
projected some eighteen inches or two feet over 
the path by means of a branch containing a cir- 
cular socket, a specimen of which may still be seen 
in Ely Place, Holborn. 

How to light a fire without the aid of a lucifer- 
match would be a very pretty problem for the 
present generation to solve. Fifty years ago, the 
secret was an open one, patent to everybody. My 
elder readers will not need to be reminded of the 
‘tinder-box’ with its ‘flint and steel” For the 
information of my younger friends, I will venture 
to explain the process, First as to the ‘box’ and 
its contents, Imagine a small iron case about the 
circumference of a small cheese-plate, two inches 
deep, with a lid, but without a top; the lid being 
a size smaller than the box itself, to allow of its 
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resting upon the tinder at the bottom. The next 
step was to procure a piece of rag, or best of all 
a fragment of an old cotton stocking, which was 
held over the fire until it was nearly consumed, 
care being taken that the expiring blaze should 
be shed in the box, when the lid was quickly 
amg upon it, crushing the last remaining spark. 

ere then was sufficient tinder for a fortnight’s 
use. How to procure a light from the charred 
remains, was a question to be discussed in the 
early morning before your fire could be kindled. 
Your ‘steel,’ which had a short half-circular 
handle, was a piece of metal about five inches 
long and one inch in width, ready either to receive 
sharp blows from the flint, or to deliver them. 
The sparks falling from the quick contact would 
set the tinder aglow, when, by the immediate 
application of a match tipped with brimstone 
(the Scottish spunk), the coveted flame was ob- 
tained. This was our primitive method of making 
‘the pot to Boil’ in the days when George IV. 
was king, 

As the police force had not yet sprung into 
existence, the nightly safety of his devout Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects was placed under the imme- 
diate care and control of the ‘watch’ Every 
city ward could boast of its ‘lock-up’ and its 
relay of constables ; the supervision of the whole 
body of which was invested in a Committee held 
periodically at the Guildhall, The rank and file 
of these city guardians were generally selected 
from amongst the poorer inhabitants of the parish 
they were appointed to guard; and thus it was 
that they became familiarly known to, and were 
so long tolerated by, the home-dwellers in their 
several districts, The larger houses of business, 
banks, &c., invariably employed a private watch- 
man, sometimes two, for their own special secu- 
rity. This fact was, of course, well understood 
by the chief constable, whose efforts for the pre- 
servation of ge and the protection of Payee 4 
could only be discovered in results, The staff 
at his disposal being none of the largest, he was 
unable to divert his attention to those localities 
more exposed to the noise of the drunken brawler, 
or the more serious depredations of the midnight 
thief. Indeed, under the best management, the 
materials of which the force was composed were 
so miserably inefficient that failure in the en- 
deavour to gain the desired end was the almost 
invariable result, A vicious system married to 


introduction of Sir Robert Peel’s police bill, with 
its cheerful reminder that we might now ‘rest 
and be thankful.’ 

Admitting that the ancient ‘Charley’ was the 
father of the modern ‘ Bobby, it must be con- 
fessed that the usual signs of parentage were 
rather remote. I doubt exceedingly, if the ven- 
erable sire could revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
or be brought face to face with the son begotten 
half a century ago, whether he would recognise 
him. Costume and manners have effected such 
a transformation that it would seem impossible. 
From recollection I will try to present you with 
a full-length portrait of ‘our’ watchman, who 
was avery fair type of his class. He was fifty- 
five years of age, civil, but unintelligent, much 
given to strong drinks, not tall, yet able-bodied, 
and fully possessed with the importance of his 
office ; a slouched hat, not unfrequently tied under 


his chin with a coloured handkerchief if the 
wind or rain was troublesome ; clothed in a long 
gabardine, not unlike a modern ulster, he car- 
ried a stave, a rattle, and a lighted lantern similar 
to those used in stables, Thus equipped he 
started on his round, calling aloud the hour, and 
describing the weather, as thus: ‘ Half-past two 
in the morning and a cloudy sky,’ or with such 
other addenda or embellishments he might deem 
necessary, If the monotony of this proceeding 
became too wearisome, or the elemental war 
continued to rage with unabated violence, he 
retired to his ‘box, there to enjoy the pipe of 
peace and the slumber of the just, until the 
neighbouring chimes recalled him to a sense of 
neglected duty, when he would start on his well- 
worn way refreshed. A description of one of 
these shelters will suffice for all: imagine a 
movable wooden structure like a sentry-box, 
only that instead of being open in front it was 
furnished with two half-doors, and a seat inside, 
Whilst traversing the streets, the watchman left 
this securely fastened; but on his return the 
lantern was suspended in the space occupied by 
the upper half, in order that the casual wayfarer 
might be apprised that Justice was not dead 
but only slumbering. 

In the matter of holidays we were not deficient : 
it is true that the ‘red-letter days’ of old so 
dearly prized were slowly passing away; but 
they had not quitted us altogether, Easter and 
Whitsuntide were still something more than 
mere names; and Twelfth-night, with its sweet 
memories of frosted cake, its coloured characters, 
and its game of forfeits, was yet an abiding joy. 
Or May-day, beloved by the sweeps, who, tricked 
out in tawdry finery, would parade the streets and 
indulge in grotesque dancing, while their maidens, 
also daintily attired, gathered coppers in long ladles 
which they carried for that purpose, Time’s 
landmarks generally seemed to carry with them 
at least a lively remembrance, if not a strict 
observance, Birthdays were cheerfully recognised 
as a pleasant pretext for family reunions; the 
ties of relationship appeared to bear an additional 
sacredness, a deeper sense of responsibility than 
at present prevails, Our servants, too, claimed 
to recognise the blessings of domesticity by long 
services faithfully rendered. 

Our postal service, without being so compre- 
hensive in its various ramifications as at present, 


a method of ‘masterly inactivity,” led to the | was infinitely more costly to the general public. 


The principal office in London was located in 
Lombard Street, the same premises indeed as 
those now occupied by the branch. We had a 
‘twopenny’ post which included London and its 
suburbs, and a ‘general’ post which covered the 
whole of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent. 
There was no uniform fee for letters carried 
beyond the London district, but each missive 
was charged upon its own merits, having regard 
to weight and distance, On two nights in each 
week—Tuesday and Friday—the foreign mails 
were made up and despatched. The mail coaches 
gathered their precious freights from the southern 
side of the building, opposite St Swithin’s Lane ; 
and thence, heralded by a flourish on the horn 
of the guard, they proceeded on their several 
ways, The scene, as may be supposed, was a 
busy one. Four horses were attached to each 
vehicle; the driver and guard—personable men 
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—were superbly attired in scarlet coats richly 
embroidered with gold lace. The bags were 
placed under the care of the guard, who in case 
of an attack on the road was furnished with a 
loaded blunderbuss and a pair of pistols, This 
precaution was by no means unnecessary in those 
days ; the roads were dark and for the most part 
unprotected, and the race of highwaymen was by 
no means extinct. As a rule we had but one 
delivery of country letters during the day, and 
that was usually the first ; those posted in town— 
that is, the ‘twopenny’—were left more frequently. 
The ‘general’ postman wore a red coat without 
lace, and the er ditto sported a blue 
one ; each garment being liberally garnished with 
metal buttons of a gold colour. Another pecu- 
liarity deserves mention: in order to facilitate 
the night collection, a red-coated man paraded 
the principal streets with a large leathern bag 
and a bell; the ringing of which was a summons 
to merchants and others to deliver to the bearer 
all those letters that were at the moment ready 
to be posted. 


Certain of our recreations I have already glanced. 


at in touching upon the occasional travels we 
undertook in search of ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new ;’ but now and again an admonitory notion 
that some little change might be beneficial, would 
suddenly resolve itself into a temporary exodus 
for some place of entertainment, where amuse- 
ment and recreation might be combined. White 
Conduit House, situated in the northern suburb of 
Pentonville, was a very popular place of resort, 
much affected by the middle class of citizens in 
those days. In addition to the trim gardens— 
‘where hot rolls and butter were supplied with 
your tea’—there was good music and a large 
concert-room, where some of the best Metropolitan 
singers might occasionally be listened to. High- 
bury Barn, also in the same neighbourhood, had 
its congenial attractions, beside a fine bowling- 
green, Indeed, without straying so far abroad, it 
was just possible that a visit to the Rosemary 
Branch Gardens in Hoxton—at that time sur- 
rounded by fields—would be amply satisfying. 
To those desirous of seeing the wonderful Madam 
Saqui in her midnight rope ascent, amidst a blaze 
of fireworks, or hearing popular singing, there was 
Vauxhall and its twenty thousand lamps ! 
Theatrical entertainments were not as a rule 
much patronised by the city-folk, owing possibly 
to a deficiency of dramatic instinct. There was, 
however, no want of attraction in this direction: 
Kean was at Drury Lane, Macready and Charles 
Kemble at Covent Garden, and Liston at the new 
theatre in the Haymarket ; but notwithstanding, 
I do not remember that our visits were by any 
means frequent, excepting perhaps during the run 
of the pantomimes, and then mainly on account of 
the children, Home-loving and law-abiding, the 
wx 3 dreary nights were spent either in the 
parlour at home, or maybe at the fireside of the 
cosy tavern hard by, where the affairs of the parish 
were canvassed, politics discussed, and general good 
fellowship cultivated. A brown jug of foaming 
stout, with its companion pipe of aldermanic 
dimensions, a glass or so of brandy or rum- 
and-water, were the usual liquors. Wines of any 
kind were rarely indulged in; they were reserved 
for home consumption, over the family game of 
whist or cribbage ; but punch was not ignored, 


especially after the welcome display of a succulent 
leg of mutton and trimmings, or the materials 
connected with a tripe supper! The merry meal 
despatched, there was a song or two, until the 
drowsy cry of the watchman in the distance 
would rouse the dull echo of the street with a 
‘Half-past eleven o’clock and a windy night, 
when the ‘jolly companions every one’ would 
shake each other by the hand and depart, each to 
his homely nest. 


THE COUNTER-SYNDICATE. 
CHAPTER IIl.—BULLS IN COUNCIL. 


A montH after the opening of the coffee cam- 
paign, Mr Quick invited a few friends to spend 
the evening at his lodgings in Russell Square. 
They were of mixed nationalities—Americans, 
Germans, French, and Dutch. Most had reached 
middle age ; some were under thirty, notably Mr 
Box, Junior, who looked like a boy beside bald 
heads and gray whiskers. All the party were 
connected with the money world and commerce. 
Mr Quick was the only lodger, for he disliked 
neighbours, who might have interfered with the 
nar his affairs demanded. Pleasure and 

usiness combined to make the reunion agreeable 
in the extreme. 

‘ How stands the record now?’ asked an elderly 
gentleman, with a faint American accent, as 
put the end of his cigar aside. 

Mr Quick had been running up some long lines 
of figures ; he raised his head, saying : ‘ Upwards 
of a million bags have been sold in excess of 
those in existence. We hold about half the 
stocks of Europe; and if we could induce Gros- 
schnabel and his connections to join us, we should: 
be absolute masters of the situation. I dare not 
approach him, for he and Naylum run together. 
But unless we can secure his co-operation, we 
must be content with little fishes instead of great 
whales.’ 

‘I will see Grosschnabel,’ said another elderly 
—— with a benevolent expression of 

e was the well-known Mr Lupus of Boston and 
Philadelphia, then travelling in Europe, and 
amusing himself with a little business as a 
time. ‘I know Grosschnabel intimately; and 
he is not the man to run with any one into a 

it. He would sell Moses for Mohammed any 
ay, if he saw financial justification at the end 
of the transaction—You will pardon me for 
saying so, Mr Steinherz, he added, turning 
a high-nosed, bilious-looking German beside 
im. 

‘No offence to me, Mr Lupus. Venn a man 
goes on de Bourse, he must forget many dings, 
and remember oder days denn diss.’ 

‘How have you fixed Boston?’ asked Mr 
Quick. 

‘Every ounce of its coffee is in our hands; 
and by Friday we shall hold five-sixths of all 
in the States. A cousin of mine,’ continued Mr 
Lupus with his benevolent smile, ‘has got into a 
beautiful mess. He will come out of this coffee 
pool as truly ruined as Jeff Davis. He has given 
me invaluable information by cable, believing 
me in the swim with him.’ 

‘Ana Paris, Monsieur Griffe?’? demanded Mr 
Quick, from a little restless, dark-skinned man 
sitting opposite. 
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‘Paris est bien aimable pour nous, replied the 
Frenchman, smiling. ‘I have made such a com- 
bination as never was dreamed of, even by Mirés 
in his greatest moments. You will be pleased 
to learn, gentlemen, that every cup of café drunk 
for some time in my beloved France, will be 
taxed on your behalf. We shall not only érase 
the bears beyond anything known, but we shall 
push the market up to the highest point on 
record. A friend of mine, in the Ministry of 
Commerce, for certain considerations goes with 
us. When we are ready, he will let this pretty 
canard fly through the French press; for we 
can use that admirable instrument on our side 
of the Channel also.” With this cheering intel- 
ligence he winked at Mr Quick wickedly, and 
drew from his pocket-book a slip of paper, 
and read aloud as follows: ‘“It is said to be the 
intention of the Minister of Finance to add 
twenty centimes per kilogramme to the impost 
upon coffee, to enable him to lessen the burdens 
upon bread-stuffs. The latter are the most im- 
portant items in the consumption of the masses, 
and the Emperor has their well-being ever at 
heart. Coffee is in a great measure a luxury 
of the rich, and it is only right that they, and 
not the working classes, should bear the heavy 
charges required for maintaining our great nation 
at the head of civilisation.”—What do you think 
of that? As soon as the canard appears, all the 
coffee in France will make a huge jump in price, 
and we shall make a double coup. 

‘Bravo, bravissimo !’ cried several of the party, 
clapping their hands. 

Germany, all goes vell, said Mr Steinherz, 
after the effect of M. Griffe’s communication had 
subsided. ‘From de Veser to de Danube, ve 
march like de gross Fritz. Mein Gott! vat a 
combination ve have made! Venn I dink of 
de baddles of Finance, I dink dey are more 
vonderful, tausand times, den de baddles of 
Fritz, Napoleon, or Czesar! Vat plunder, vat 
prizes! Gentlemen, if ve can make doo or dree 
more of dem combinations, ve shall be de masters 
of de vorld. 

Mr Steinherz was not an enthusiast; but a 
furore had infected the room by M. Griffe’s 
excited manner of narrating. Mr Steinherz had 
risen rapidly from the deepest poverty a German 
Jew living on the Russian frontier can know, 
to the power and affluence of a —— 
financier. After wandering through half the 
countries of Europe, he had settled as a Parisian 
waiter in a café in the Place de la Bourse. 
There he had picked up many things besides 
ten centime pieces, and made his first stroke 
upon the French funds. He soon discarded the 
white apron, and took his place among the leaders 
of the petite Bourse; and by-and-by helped to 
float an Algerian Colonisation scheme. By this 
he gained a vast sum. His present mode of 
doing business was by moving a large mass of 
capital upon any of the great certainties of the 
commercial wheel of fortune. He had large influ- 
ence with a group of bankers, and could control 
an immense region in an occult but most effec- 
tive manner. His chief residence was at Frank- 
furt, where he had established a popular bank, 
having branches in every part of Germany. His 
clients were small-tradesmen and farmers, M. 
Griffe, an old acquaintance, had introduced him 


to Mr Quick; and he proved an admirably 
useful member of the syndicate. 

‘Don’t you think we should get possession 
of Italy?’ inquired young Box, at the first 
opportunity of obtaining a hearing, and eager 
to make a telling suggestion upon the veterans 
before him. ‘I think with Italy our winnings 
would be much larger still. I know an Italian.’ 

‘Italy !’ ejaculated M. Griffe with a condem- 
natory shrug. ‘Italy is a land where peasants 
make their own coffee of roasted roots, and nobles 
make it of burnt corn. Italy! No!’ He said 
this with a snap, that made young Box blush. 

‘Italy,’ exclaimed Mr Steinherz with sudden 
gravity—‘Italy is not an honest contree. Vat 
lies dose Italians tell! I vas invited to 
open a branch of my bank in Milan, to lend 
money to shopkeepers and farmers. Vell, de 
first client vatever came vas a nice old priest, 
vo vanted to borrow tausand lire upon a pic- 
ture by Leonardo da Vinci. He said his leedle 
nephew vas going to the University of Pisa, and 
vanted money for his studies. De picture vas 
de last one of de gallery of his family of nobles 
gone poorer and poorer. Vell, de picture vas a 
chef-Veuvre of course. It vas in de priest’s cell 
in his monast’ry, just out of de town. I vent to 
see it myself. It vas splendit! Moses taking 
a last look from Pisgah! I vanted to buy it; 
bud de old priest vould not sell. No; only leave 
it as a pledge for de tausand lire. Vell, 1 could 
see it vas vorth fifty tausand francs, so I agreed 
to lend de tausand lire at twenty per cent. for 
a year. De old priest accepted my terms very 
villing ; bud he did not vant his friends and de 
monks to know of de transaction. So it vas 
arranged dat I should send my servants vid de 
money after dark, and den nobody vould see 
de picture taken avay. De money vas to be in 
coin. Vell, all vent right. De old priest vas 
at de door of de monast’ry, a poor half-ruined 
building. My men gave him de bag vid de 
tausand lire, and he took dem into his cell to 
sign de receipts. De picture vas not large, about 
four feet square. Vhile my men vere putting 
de cloth over it, de candle fell out de priest’s 
hands on to de floor. He vent avay to get a 
light; bud he did not come back. My men 
vaited and vaited long time; bud he did not 
come back. At last, Joseph, my oldest man, 
vent into de corridor, and left Isaac behind him 
vhile he looked for de priest. Now, dese men 
vere two honest Jews, relations of mine from 
Poland. Vell, at last Joseph found de door 
going into de street; bud just as he got to it, 
two sbirri—dat is policemen—jumps on him! 
He calls out; and Isaac, hearing de noise, runs 
out to him. De policemen jumps on him too; 
and he had de picture in his hands. Denn dere 
is an awful row. De monks and de prior and 
de people come out; lights are brought; and 
my servants are charged mit stealing, stealing, 
stealing !’ 

‘But where was the old priest?’ cried Mr 
Quick, much interested in this 

‘He vas gone!’ answered Mr Steinherz indig- 
nantly. 

! where?’ demanded all the party. 

‘I do not know. Bud I vould give twenty 
tausand francs to catch him now. It turned 
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vo had lived about de monast’ry and helped de 
sacristan, doing leedle commissions for him. 
picture belonged to de monast’ry, and vas being 
cleaned in an empty cell; and de old man ha 
taken me to see it venn de monks vere at dinner. 
Mein Gott! vat a schvindler dat beggar vas !’ 

‘And you lost your money, I suppose?’ said 
Mr Lupus very — 

‘Being in Italy, I should dink so,’ retorted 
Mr Steinherz scornfully, raising his eyebrows. 

‘Bud dat vas not de vorst. My servants vere 
taken to prison. I vaited for dem till midnight ; 
for I vanted to put de picture in de safe, after 
it vas taken out of de frame. Venn de glock 
struck twelve, I heard a knock at de door. I 
open it. But instead of Joseph and Isaac, six 
policemen run in, and before I can speak, I am 
fastened in a chair by some of dem; my keys 
taken from me, my papers seized; my office 
searched. Den I go to prison also !’ 

Looks of astonishment and sympathy passed 
round the circle of listeners. 

‘ And dere I remained,’ continued Mr Steinherz 
with a sigh, ‘for six days; ontil de Consul got 
me out, by roving dat I vas an honest banker 
and not a tief at all. 

There was something grotesque in the mixture 
of resignation and indignation with which the 
banker closed this phrase. Young Box had much 
ado to prevent a burst of laughter, and stooped to 
pick up an imaginary pin, to hide his face. 

‘Ah! but vait; dat is not all’ said Mr Stein- 
herz, seeming to find a solace in relating his 
woes. (The —, had turned towards the table, 
supposing he finished.) ‘Venn I got back to 
my office, vat a desolation! All de — gone ! 
De police, or somebody else, had robbed me of 
more dan ten tausand francs; and I could never, 
never get any satisfaction. Altogeder dat affair 
cost me more dan twenty tausand francs; for 
I had to shut up de branch bank vitout doing 
any business vatever! All sorts of people used 
to come in, pretending to vant money, but only 
to see de Tedesco banker, as dey called me, vo 
had tried to steal a picture from a monast’ry ! 
Everybody believed dat I had bribed de police 
to get me out of prison. So I had to leave 
Milan, defrauded, deluded, and disgraced ; vich, 
I tell you, gentlemen, is very hart for a man like 
me to 

‘A bas UItalie!’ cried Monsieur Griffe ener- 
getically. 

‘I have no doubt the beggar, the monks, and 
the police were in collusion to fleece you,’ said 
a Mr Bellamy decisively. ‘Accept my congratu- 
lations that you came so well out of the affair. 
If you had been in the Papal States, you might 
have been stripped of your ultimate centime. I 
have had transactions with Italians, and have 
lived in the country. No one but a business 
man knows what the Italians are capable of. 
Our little syndicate is smart in its way; but I 
assure you the Italians can do yet smarter things. 
I will put one of those fellows against four of 
the ’cutest men of the state of Maine, and he 
will clean them neater than ants can a bone. 
My opinion is that we keep clear of that boot- 
shaped country ; for whatever stranger puts his 
foot into it has to pay dearly for getting it out 
again.—But, gentlemen, we are going wide of 
the business.’ 


‘So I was going to observe, some time ago,’ 


De | said Mr Lupus, who disliked any deviation from 


the straight path of commerce. ‘Mr Steinherz 
no doubt feels strong on the subject of Italy ; 


but the purpose of our meeting is to enhance - 


the price of coffee. I have a little suggestion 
to offer. The bears have used the newspapers 
with consummate skill, for which I tender them 
my high esteem and continuous thanks, Our 
friend Monsieur Griffe will use those potent 
instruments in France on our side. But I think 
we must employ them here too, as soon as the 
reaction has fairly started. Remember, gentle- 
men, the secret of modern commerce is to bring 
transactions to a speedy close. Those who dally 
teach the world to be as wise as themselves. 
In the next four weeks our pile must be made 
and stored, or we shall have to share the 
winnings with outsiders. Besides, I shall be 
in another boat very soon, and it is my habit 
to do only one thing at a time.—My friend 
Stubbins, he added, putting on his spectacles, 
and drawing a printer’s proof from his bundle 
of papers—‘my friend, as you know, Mr Quick, 
edits the International Produce Market Guardian, 
in which I have an interest. Now, he has 
written for me this article, which will appear 
at the right moment : 

*“ Collapse of the Coffee Scare.—At last the trade 
and the public show signs of returning good 
sense, and coffee is therefore returning to its 
normal quotations. It is almost incredible that, 
in this nineteenth century, such a number of 
gullible people could be found, as have fur- 
nished the victims to one of the most glarin 
commercial ruses ever ~erpetrated. Coffee, whic 
is one of the steadiest articles of consump- 
tion, has lately been ‘rigged, to use one of 
those odious Americanisms now tainting our com- 
mercial vocabulary, by a great financial house 
in our midst. This establishment, hitherto pur- 
suing the noble course of old-fashioned British 
trade, has suddenly entered upon the system 
invented by a school of financial desperadoes in 
the United States. Fictitious sales of Costa-Rica 
coffee to an enormous amount have been made, 
not in England alone, but on the continent and 
in the chief cities of America. The result of 
this Herculean operation, as we know to our 
cost, is the startling fall in the price of all 
descriptions of coffee, though, of course, Costa- 
Rica has suffered most. 

“Merchants, brokers, retailers, have quite lost 
their heads during this purely fictitious panic ; 
so that the gamblers have had everything their 
own way, and the vast public of two continents 
have been utterly at their mercy. The ‘bearing’ 
of the markets has been carried to a most 
audacious length; and now that the tension is 
being removed, we shall witness a gigantic rise 
in prices. Either by the artfulness of the opera- 
tors for a fall, or by the unconscious assistance 
of inflamed imaginations, the most Gulliverian 
fables have been running through the provincial 
press during the crisis. One of these precious 
concoctions states that a German travelling 
botanist has discovered a wonderful coffee forest 
in Central America. The trees are said to be 
upwards of fifty feet high! Such a forest is 
so obviously of Miinchhausen origin, that it 


should have excited the incredulity of even babes di 
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and suckli But strange, passing strange, 
the of the Ro al e a 
Mincing Lane have swallowed it as gospel-truth, 
and coffee has changed hands at figures that 
should only be known in the buying and selling 
of Colney Hatch. 

“But a still more impudent paragraph, evi- 
dently coined by the ‘riggers, has rege in 
all the newspapers ; not those confined to rural 
localities, for even Metropolitan editors have given 
it the hospitality of their columns. It declares 
that a French chemist has found a method of 
creating coffee in his laboratory, which will 
reduce the price of the article to zero! This 
requires unusual powers of swallowing to get 
down. But what shall we say of the other part 
of the alleged invention, namely, that sawDusT 
is to be the medium for absorbing the chemist’s 
coffee essence !! Can the force of folly further go? 

“The outrageous consumption of coffee during 
the innings of the bears, has made desperate 
havoc among the stocks of coffee all over the 
world. Extravagance is generally followed by 
a and the betrayed public will perhaps 

ve to pay five shillings a pound for its coffee 
in the near future. This is the serious side of 
the affair. The bears have succeeded in creating 
a coffee famine, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be dragged before the deceived and plundered 
community, and denounced as they deserve. In 
the meantime, our advice to the trade is—buy 
coffee while you can.” 

‘Masterly!’ ‘Superb!’ ‘Glorious!’ were echoed 
round the table, when Mr Lupus finished reading. 
He had not changed a muscle of his face, nor 
varied the inflections of his voice during the 
whole time. This had aggravated the risibility 
of young Box so much, that he wriggled in a 
hundred contortions, and finally roared as he 
reeled, holding sides, round the room. 

The y retired to sleep the sleep of the 
just. e next day they rose endowed with a 
supply of energy that bewildered Mincing Lane 
and the tea and coffee marts of Europe, Asia, 
and America. 


PLATE-GLASS, 


One of the most conspicuous features of our 
modern streets is the extensive employment of 
large squares of plate-glass for the windows, in 
place of the old-fashioned and much smaller panes 
of common or sheet glass. And this does not 
apply only to large cities and rapidly increasing 
suburbs; the change may be observed in quiet 
market towns, and even in villages. The rustic 
shopkeeper in these days catches something of the 
ambitious and enterprising spirit of the times, 
and is not satisfied until his old-fashioned, small- 
paned windows—to peep into which the small 
boys had to stand on tiptoe—have been replaced 
by a stylish shop-front, with sheets of plate-glass 
reaching nearly to the ground, 

We cannot deny that the broad reflecting sur- 
faces of large plate-glass windows give a handsome 
and attractive appearance to our city streets; but 
we have sometimes been disposed to regret the 
zeal of the village trader, whose quaint and unas- 
suming little windows were so much more in 


keeping with rustic surroundings, than the pre- 
tentious modern shop-front which has too often 
taken their place. 

A recent visit to one of the largest plate-glass 
works in the north of England gave us an oppor- 
tunity of carefully observing the different stages 
of the manufacture; and we shall endeavour to 
help the reader to picture the process for him- 
self. 

The town in which the works are situated was 
by no means picturesque or attractive-looking. It 
seemed to be chiefly made up of huge factories 
with tall chimneys, that smoked vigorously ; large 
bare spaces around them, more or less under water; 
and rows of workpeople’s cottages. The atmo- 
sphere of the place, too, was peculiar; it reminded 
one of the air of a room which had been recently 
fumigated by burning sulphur in it; but there 
were occasional reminiscences of various other of 
the disagreeable smells of a chemical laboratory, 
Our walk to the works lay through narrow 
and extremely dirty streets; so that, what with 
the irritation of our eyes, throats, and chests by 
the sulphurous air, and that of our temper by the 
muddy footways, we arrived at our destination in 
a severely critical frame of mind, All feelings of 
annoyance, however, soon gave place to those of 
interest and admiration, as we were conducted by 
a courteous foreman through the various sheds 
in which this instructive manufacture is carried 
on. 

Plate-class is made from a mixture of limestone, 
sand, soda or potash, baryta, arsenic, and other 
minerals, which are finely ground, and carefully 
mixed together. The prepared mixture is called 
‘batch’ by the workmen. It is a dark, greenish- 
black, earthy powder, which looks as little likely 
to change into a beautiful transparent substance, 
as Cinderella’s pumpkin into a glass coach. But 
fire is a wonderful transformer, and it is by 
melting this greenish-black powder in crucibles 
that glass is produced. When we mention cru- 
cibles, our reader will at once picture to himself 
those little vessels, not much larger than breakfast 
cups, into which, in days of yore, the alchemist’s 
devoted wife would drop her wedding-ring, in 
order to aid her anxious husband in his search for 
the philosopher’s stone. But the crucibles made 
at the plate-glass works are, like everything else 
there, on a large scale, They stand about three 
and a half feet high, and are some three feet 
across the top, becoming somewhat narrower 
below, and looking like gigantic flower-pots with 
immensely thick walls. We saw them being 
fashioned by hand out of fire-clay of the finest 
quality, and very carefully kneaded. Several small 
boys were working this clay into rolls of the size 
of an ordinary rollypoly pudding. With these the 
men were building up the sides of crucibles, layer 
upon layer, taking great care to exclude any 
bubbles of air, which, if left in the clay, would 
cause the pots to break when heated. When 
finished, the pots are kept several months in a 
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drying-room ; they are then baked in a furnace, 
which is heated to as high temperature as they 
will have to bear when in use, 

After inspecting the manufacture of the cru- 
cibles, we were conducted to an extremely torrid 
region, where a number of furnaces were blazing 
away. Each furnace is really a gas-fire, in the 
midst of which are placed one or more of the 
crucibles, filled with the greenish-black powder. 
The gas—ordinary coal-gas, manufactured on the 
premises—is mingled in due proportions with 
atmospheric air ; and when ignited in the furnace, 
it heats the latter hotter than any coal-fire would 
do. This substitution of gas for coal as a fuel is 
in accordance with the method of Dr Siemens, and 
has been found—so our guide told us—to have 
many advantages. Peeping through the chinks of 
a furnace-door, we sawa fiery, glowing mass. This 
was a crucible at a bright-red heat. The greenish- 
black ‘ batch,’ with which it had been filled some 
hours previously, was now a red-hot molten mass, 
of about the consistence of treacle. 

As it had now attained its proper condition of 
fluidity, the men came and fastened some iron 
gear around the neck of the crucible, hoisted it 
out of the furnace, and placed it on atruck. This 
was immediately run along a tramway—we hurry- 
ing after it—to another shed, where the casting 
of the glass was to take place. This was the 
most exciting incident of the manufacture, Eight 
or ten men again threw some tackle around the 
glowing crucible, hoisted it into the air above a 
large, flat, cast-iron table, and then tilted it over. 
The luminous contents of the crucible flowed out 
in a sluggish stream, and formed an_ irregular 
doughy mass at one end of the table. The crucible 
was instantly hoisted away; and a heavy iron 
roller was rapidly rolled over the soft yielding 
mass, causing it to spread out into a wavy sheet, 
covering the entire table. Our guide explained 
that the height of the roller above the table could 
be regulated, so that the glass should be of the 
required thickness; and that the width of the 
plate was determined by iron bars placed along 
each side of the table. The sheet which we saw 
cast was about twelve feet long, nine feet wide, 
and an inch thick. 

The next step in the process is the cooling of 
the glass, It must not be treated as we should 
treat a plate of toffee in similar circumstances, 
by letting it simply stand in a cold place, If the 
glass were allowed to lose its heat rapidly, it 
would become too brittle to be of any use. 
Accordingly, within five minutes of its being 
tolled out-—as soon, indeed, as it was solidifie 
enough to bear removal—the still glowing sheet 
was lifted from the table, and with long shovels, 
was pushed through a slit in the wall, which was 
then carefully stopped up, and we saw it no more. 
Our guide explained to us that the sheet had 
been slipped into an oven, which was at a good 
red-heat, and that the fire would be allowed to 
die out very gradually. In this way, the glass 
would take fully a week to cool down; and by 
this process of annealing, as it is called, it would 
attain the requisite amount of durability. 

From an oven which had cooled down, we saw 


to be ground and polished. Six men carried it, 
three on each side, the glass being held up per- 
pendicularly between the two files of men by 


‘means of three leather bands or slings passing 


underneath it, Each man held one end of a sling 
in one hand, and steadied the sheet with the 
other. It was interesting to observe what admir- 
able time the men always kept while thus carrying 
the large plates of glass from one department to 
another. They had evidently been well drilled ; 
and the necessity for this was obvious, since a 
man who did not keep step would be liable to 
thrust his shoulder against the glass, with results 
which might be serious to the plate, himself, and 
his comrades. With measured steps and slow, 
then, the men precede us to the examining-room, 
Here we could observe that the annealed plate 
was semi-opaque and its surfaces rough and undu- 
lating. Plate-glass in this crude condition is 
largely used for glazing roofs, and in other cases 
where light without transparency is required. 
In the examining-room, the plate was carefully 
inspected, to see whether it presented any defects. 
Had there been any serious ones, it would have 
been cut up into the largest pieces which could 
be obtained free from flaws. Our plate, however, 
was perfect ; and after its rough edges had been 
taken off, it was at once conveyed to an adjoin- 
ing building to be ground. 

The grinding-room, which was a large shed 
fully a hundred yards long, had a most bewilder- 
ing aspect when we first entered it. It looked as 
if the floor were made up of numberless separate 
pieces, each piece executing a dance round and 
round on its own account, without regard to 
the time its neighbours might be keeping. A 
little attention, however, soon enabled us to 
unravel this mysterious maze of moving matter. 
Ranged up and down the room were twenty-eight 
pairs of low stone tables, Resting upon each table, 
and cemented to it by means of plaster-of-Paris, 
was a sheet of glass to be ground. Lying flat 
on the sheet was a wooden frame, looking like 
three ordinary doors fastened loosely together 
side by side. ‘This tripartite frame was kept 
moving round and round over the glass by means 
of a horizontal revolving crank, with which one 
end of it was connected by an iron rod. The 
movements of the frame were steadied and limited 
by an ingenious arrangement of chains passing 
from its upper surface to the roof. It was the 
constant rotatory movement of these fifty-six 
frames which at first sight gave the room such 
a strangely unstable appearance. The frames 
were lined with iron underneath; and men and 
boys were constantly employed in throwing sand 
under them, while a jet of water played over each 
frame ; so that wet sand was thus kept continually 
present between the iron and the glass. By this 
means, the surface of the glass was rubbed away 
until all unevennesses had been removed. It 
takes about seven hours to grind both surfaces of 
the plates sufficiently. When this has been done, 
the glass is found to have lost nearly half its 
thickness. Its surfaces are now even and com- 
paratively smooth, but covered with fine scratches, 
and by no means clear and transparent. 

We were next conducted into a shed in which 
the second part of the polishing process is carried 
on, This is called the smoothing-room, and the 
machinery here appeared to be entirely super- 


*“ men remove a sheet of glass, and bear it off 
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intended by women and girls, In ‘this room, as 
in the grinding-shed, were a large number of low 
stone tables or slabs, on each of which a sheet of 
glass lay cemented, Another sheet of glass was 
placed upon this, and the upper plate was kept 
moving over the under one in a circle by means 
of machinery similar to that which worked the 
grinding-frames. Instead of sand, the plates in 
the smoothing-room were supplied with fine emery 
powder, and by their prolonged movement over 
each other they both became much improved in 
appearance. 

Although, when it leaves this second room, the 
glass has attained a high degree of smoothness, it 
is still wanting in that perfect polish and trans- 
sega which are so much desired, “It is there- 
ore submitted to a third process, the polishing 
es. This is accomplished by means of very 

autiful machinery. The plate of glass is laid 
upon a table, and above it a horizontal frame 
moves slowly backwards and forwards, on the 
under surface of which are a large number of 
rubbers, arranged in four rows. While the 
rubbers move to and fro, the table itself moves 
slowly from side to side, and thus every part of 
the surface of the glass is brought evenly and 
regularly under the action of the rubbers. The 
rubbers are covered with felt, which is kept moist 
and supplied with polishing-powder, consisting of 
red oxide of iron. This beautiful process raises 
the surface of the glass to the highest degree of 
smoothness and 

From the polishing-room the plates are carried, 
in the careful manner already described, to a shed 
where women are engaged in washing off the red 
oxide and in giving them a final rubbing-up. 
They are then conveyed to the warehouse, where 
they are packed, and whence they are despatched 
as required to all parts of the world. 

Here our interesting inspection came to an end. 
We had followed the greenish-black, earthy 
powder in its various transformations, until we 
saw its final product in these beautiful sheets of 
"hae ap ready for use in mirror or shop-front, 

otel or mansion, steamer or railway carriage, 
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Next morning, a little after ten o'clock, Mr 
Slater and Mr Carson entered with a few assistants, 
the counting-house of the manufacturing works of 
Greig & Co. After a little conversation with Mr 
Sinnott the head-clerk, and measures having been 
taken to ascertain that all the workmen were on 
the premises, orders were issued by Mr Carson to 
his assistants to watch the several doors leading 
from the works, while Mr Sinnott sent a message 
to the men that they were requested to meet him 
in the warehouse immediately. At once the 
machinery of the place was brought to a stand, 
and one by one, as they were free to go, the work- 
men filed into the warehouse, each with an 
anxious and curious look on his face, as if all felt 
instinctively that the meeting had something to do 
with the mysterious death of their late master. 
When all were assembled, Mr Sinnott ordered 
the doors of the room to be locked, and briefly 
stated to them that what he did was under warrant 
of the authorities, Mr Carson having been sent, along 


with Mr Slater, to carry out certain investigations 
of a legal kind. He hoped the men would frankly 
lend their assistance so far as it was asked, as it 
was of importance to each and all of them that the 
murderer of their late master should be discovered, 
so as to free innocent men from an injurious 
and painful suspicion. 

One or two of the men at once signified their 
willingness to serve the ends of justice so far as 
they could do so; but the bulk of them stood 
silent and awed, as if they would rather have been 
free from the scrutiny to which they believed 
themselves about to be subjected. 

Mr Slater and Mr Carson proceeded without 
loss of time to carry out the object of their visit, 
A smooth tablet had been prepared, with a thin 
coating of colouring matter on the surface, and 
it was explained to the men that it was desired to 
obtain from each of them an impression of the 
thumb of the left hand. This was done, as Mr 
Slater showed, by first colouring the ball of the 
thumb by pressing it on the tablet, and then 
transferring the mark to a sheet of paper, by 
next pressing the thumb thereon. The process 
was of the simplest kind, and the work was soon 
begun. Each man, after giving the required 
mark on a separate sheet of paper, duly num- 
bered, was desired to write on the same his name 
and address, whereupon the paper was handed 
to a photographer, who was present with his 
apparatus, and a photograph taken on glass of each 
individual mark. 

The work, though carried out as expeditiously 
as possible, still took a considerable time, there 
being in all twenty-four such impressions taken, 
When the work was at length so far completed, 
the photographer stretched a white screen in the 
room; the shutters were closed to exclude the 
light, and the apparatus which had been used in 

hotographing was now exchanged for a magic- 
antern, 

While these preliminaries were being adjusted, 
a painful silence was observed by all; and as the 
stream of white light from the lantern fell upon 
the faces of the men as they stood huddled 
together on the floor, giving to each countenance 
awan and pallid look, it was evident that each 
felt himself to be all but face to face with some 
strange and as yet incomprehensible mystery. 

Meantime the photographer was forwarding his 
work, and all eyes were now directed to the screen. 
‘There is thumb-mark No. 1, the original one, 
Mr Slater,’ said the operator, as a maze of lines 
in coarse network grew upon the screen, after a 
few fitful jerks and alternate apparitions and 
effacements. 

‘That, said Mr Slater, addressing the men, ‘is 
the key to what we are in search of to-day. We 
will be fair and above-board with you, now that 
we have got the work thus far done. The lines 
which you see cast upon the screen are the magni- 
fied impression of a mark in blood on a sheet of 
paper which was found on the desk at which your 
master, two mornings ago, was found sitting dead, 
It is the thumb-mark of a man—of the man, I 
believe, who committed the murder ; and as it has 
been shown by scientific men that every indivi- 
dual may be known by the peculiar and special 
arrangement of the furrows on the skin of the 
fingers, we have come to ascertain if any oue of, 


the thumb-marks which you have given us 
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to-day agrees with the lines and markings of that 
now shown on the screen before you.’ 

None of the men spoke in reply to Mr Slater, 
only a curious sound, as of a stifled groan or a 
muttered threat, issued from a dark corner of the 
room; but the individual from whom the sound 
proceeded could not be ascertained, though more 
than one head was scrutinisingly turned in the 
direction whence it came. 

Mr Slater, turning to the photographer, said : 
£You can now goon. Produce No, 2.’ 

The operator placed another slip of glass in the 
camera, and over the first maze appeared a second 
on the screen. The two were obviously distinct. 
‘Can you make the figures coincide?’ asked Mr 
Slater—‘superpose one over the other, I mean.’ 
This was done, and the mesh became involved and 
mixed, ‘That will do; try No, 3) continued Mr 
Slater. ‘No. 3's name is Donovan, There is a 
smooth blotch in the middle of his thumb-mark. 
That’s not it. Try the next—No. 4, Roper. 
Roper has apparently been cutting cake-tobacco 
and his epidermis at the same time. Just look 
at those gashes running up and down, Roper is 
acquitted,’ 

And so on they proceeded with the examina- 
tion of these strange signatures made by the 
various employés of the firm. They had examined 
in vain more than half the specimens procured ; 
yet Mr Slater was by this time firmly convinced 
of the validity of the proof, if indeed the proof 
hoped for should be forthcoming; so various, 
and so markedly and unmistakably characteristic, 
were the different sigu-manuals thrown upon the 
screen, 

‘No. 17, Charles Packs,’ called the photographer, 
putting in another slip. 

*Hollo!’ cried Mr Slater; ‘are you sure you 
have got both in the lantern ?’ 

‘Quite sure; but they are superposed. Now 
I make them separate—it is the same thumb- 
impression,’ 

‘Charles Packs, thou art the man!’ said the 
lawyer solemnly. 

Every eye in the room turned in search of 

Packs, and in another second he was dragged 
from the dark corner whence the muffled sound 
had shortly before been heard to proceed, and 
placed before Mr Slater. He was a sullen-looking 
man, rather undersized, but powerfully built. 
He stood stolid and dumb, without lifting his 
eyes. 
‘Me Slater, addressing him, said: ‘Charles Packs, 
you stand here before your fellow-workmen, under 
the terrible suspicion of being a murderer. You 
have seen the experiments we have made, and 
you have witnessed the result; what have you 
to say?’ 

The man was silent. At one time his lips 
moved as if about to speak ; but he seemed unable 
to utter a word. Mr Carson approached him, 
and in another moment he was handcuffed, and 
led away. Not a man in the room but felt that 
only a sense of guilt on the part of Packs could 
account for his shame and silence when the charge 
of murder was thus made against him, 

An hour afterwards, a message was brought to 
Mr Slater, that Packs wished to speak with him. 
He went at once to the prison, and found the 
man in his cell, utterly stricken in spirit, ‘My 
sin,’ he said to the lawyer, ‘has found me out.’ 


And thereupon he proceeded to make a clear 
confession of his guilt. He had entered his old 
master’s room for the purpose of robbing him, 
and he ended by taking his life. He had counted 
upon the possibility of such a crime being the 
result of his attempt; and had picked up young 
Anthony’s knife as he passed his desk on his way 
to commit the deed, But in the course of the 
struggle that ensued, the knife dropped out of 
his hand, after a slight wound had been inflicted 
on the old man, and the unfortunate victim 
had been cruelly garrotted. Being aware of the 
quarrel between old Anthony and his nephew, 
Packs had left the knife where it had been found, 
in order to cast suspicion upon the young man, 
Yet after all, as the wretched man admitted, he 
did not succeed in committing the robbery he 
had planned ; for the sound of a footstep outside 
had scared him, and he rushed off without waiting 
to effect his purpose. The unexpected result o. 
that day’s investigation had staggered and un- 
manned him; and he did not now care how 
soon an end was put to his career of falsehood 
and crime, 

Subsequent inquiries elicited the fact that Packs 
was only an assumed name; and’ that the same 
man, under the name of Sullivan, had been long 
known to the police, and been more than once 
convicted of robberies and assaults, He had 
worked in the establishment of Greig & Co. for 
about a year, during which time he had always 
been an object of suspicion, more or less, to his 
fellow-workers. At the subsequent assizes he 
was found guilty of the murder of Anthony Greig, 
and paid the last penalty of the law. 

Meantime, the incrimination and confession of 
the murderer brought relief to young Anthony 
Greig and to his cousin Grace. Robert Slater, 
by his management of the case, worked himself 
into distinction, and his business increased accord- 
ingly. And by way of strengthening the ties 
which thus united his fortunes to some extent 
with that of Greig & Co., he before long married 
Miss Grace, who inwardly admires, though out- 
wardly she occasionally complains of, her husband’s 
rather too acute faculties of observation. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE, 
FANTASTIC FRIENDSHIPS.—PART II. 


THE first if not the chief fact to be noticed in 
studying animal life is that animals vary as much 
in temperament and disposition as human beings 
do, The differences of disposition, and variations 
of mood to which all living creatures are subject, 
will account for many of the apparently whimsical 
attachments formed between animals of opposite 
species, as well as of proclivities presumedly anta- 
gonistic, and which cannot be explained on the 
grounds of education, habit, or want of companion- 
ship. The member of the one species doubtless 
discovers that sympathy in the scion of another 
family which he cannot find in his own, Few 
students appear to perceive that many animals pos- 
sess natures and amiable tendencies quite different 
from those popularly supposed to characterise their 
own particular species, and that these feelings may 


prompt them to contract friendships with animals _ 
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of other species similarly disposed, If man would 
only recognise the probability of the nobler 
qualities being existent in brute creatures, and 
endeavour to call them forth, the records of gallant 
deeds performed by animals would be rapidly 
enlarged. 

Save by a few special observers, the cat’s nature 
is supposed to be a compound of cruelty and 
cunning, and yet our records prove the fallacy 
of generalising from this popular theory, Anec- 
dotes of the fidelity and amiableness of the cat are 
only outnumbered by those appertaining to the 
dog; their friendships are strong and enduring. 
The Rev. F. O. Morris, in his Natural History 
Anecdotes, cites a remarkable instance, “communi- 
cated to him by Mr E. Pollock of Sligo, of a 
terrier’s rescue by a cat. A bulldog had seized 
a little terrier by the throat, and although beaten 
and hustled by a crowd of people, would not let 
go his hold. Suddenly, a cat that lived in the 
same house as the terrier, and was always fed with 
it, sprang through the mob, and fastening on to the 
dog’s head and throat, lacerated him so severely, 
that he was forced to let the terrier go just as it 
was on the point of being choked. By kind treat- 
ment, it was ultimately revived. Strange to say, 
the opportune deliverer had kittens at the time, 
yet, for her poor little friend’s sake, she risked 
everything. As indeed has been pointed out by 
naturalists, affection will outweigh the strongest 
impulses of nature in animals, inducing them even 
to forego all food, and perish of hunger or grief, 
for the loss or absence of a friend, while for the 
help or protection of an ally they will risk their 
own safety. 

Cats and dogs, when on friendly terms, will 
occasionally combine against a common foe, The 
Rev. L. Jenyns was informed by a lady corres- 
pondent that a little Blenheim spaniel of hers 
once accompanied her to the house of a relation, 
and when being taken into the kitchen to be fed, 
two large cats flew at it and scratched it severely, 
During the lady’s stay at this house, the spaniel 
gradually contrived to form a friendship with 
the gardener’s cat, and one day persuaded it to 
follow him into the kitchen, where, finding one 
of his enemies alone, he set at it, and, assisted 
by his feline ally, gave it a sound drubbing, 
The two victors then remained in possession of 
the field until the other foe appeared, when they 
both fell upon it, and drove it too from the 
kitchen. During the remainder of the visit, the 
spaniel and the gardener’s cat continued their 
friendship for each other, eating off the same plate 
in undisturbed amity. 

Nearly every one can point to singular instances 
of close friendships formed between dogs and cats ; 
and some very remarkable accounts of their attach- 
ments for other animals have been recorded in 
this Journal; but certainly no one can tell of a 
more eccentric choice of a companion than that 
related by Jesse the naturalist. The anecdote was 
told him by an engineer of repute, who, during 
a nine years’ residence in the United States, had 
charge of the construction of some extensive works, 
one being the erection of a beacon in a river swamp. 
During the progress of the work, a young alligator 


was caught, aud became the property of the 
engineer. This strange a he tamed thoroughly, 
so that it followed him about the house like a dog, 
even contriving to scramble up-stairs after him. 
It displayed great affection for its master; but‘its 
chief friend, when taken to New York, was a cat, 
The attachment was reciprocated, and nothing 
seemed to disturb the friendship of the curious 
couple. When the cat reposed before the fire, the 
alligator would place himself close to Puss, and 
go to sleep. When Puss chanced to be away, the 
alligator would become restless and unhappy ; but 
as soon as she returned, regained his spirits. 

White, in his ever interesting Natural History 
of Selborne, records a strange instance of a cat’s 
affection for a leveret, and although it is not 
so unhackneyed, nor, as in the preceding cases, so 
singular an attachment, having been evidently 
induced in the first place by necessity, it is too 
appropriate a fact to be passed by untold. About 
the time that a friend of White’s had a little 
leveret given to him which was so helpless it had 
to be fed with milk in a spoon, his cat was 
deprived of her helpless young. Suddenly the 
hare disappeared, and was a pi to have fallen 
a prey to some of its natural enemies, About a 
fortnight after its loss, as White’s friend was sitting 
in his garden, he noticed his cat trotting towards 
him with tail erect and self-satisfied mien, uttering 
little notes of complacency, such as cats use 
towards their kittens ; whilst gamboling after her 
came the leveret, which Puss had adopted, and 
henceforth continued to support in the most affec- 
tionate and motherly manner. 

Mrs Lee, to whom we are indebted for many 
suggestive anecdotes of animal life, tells a still 
more wonderful tale of a friendship made by a 
cat with a canary! Both these creatures belonged 
to the narrator's mother-in-law, and, as_pre- 
sumedly natural enemies, were carefully kept 
apart. The bird was only allowed out of its cage 
when grimalkin was shut out; but one day, to 
the lady’s consternation, she beheld the cat in the 
room, and the canary perched on its back. How- 
ever, Puss seemed friendly, and the bird fearless ; 
and so they were left undisturbed for the while, 
and on several other occasions disported together 
affectionately. One morning, when they were in 
their mistress’s bedroom, the lady was horrified to 
hear the trusted cat give a low growl, and seizing 
the bird in her mouth, jump on to the bed, where 
it stood, with bristling hair, glaring eyes, and 
stiffened tail. At this moment, the lady beheld a 
strange cat creeping cautiously into the room. 
She drove it away; and as soon as it had dis- 
appeared, her own faithful Puss deposited her 
little feathered friend upon the bed quite unin- 
jured, it having only been taken up to preserve it 
from the claws of the intruder. 

Attachments between cats and birds are b 
no means so rare as might be supposed, althoug 
it is noticed that it is generally in the case of 
one especial favourite bird, or of those domes- 
ticated with it, that the feline companion foregoes 
her usual instincts. The Rev. F. 0. Morris tells 
us of a remarkable friendship that existed on a 
farm near Leipsic between a cat and a chicken. 
The four-footed companion of the bird was almost 
constantly with her favourite, and guarded it from 
every danger. When the chicken grew up, the 
cat still remained on friendly terms with it; and 
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when the poultry were summoned for feeding, Puss 
always attended, and would not permit any of the 
fowls to approach till her favourite hen had first 
satisfied her appetite, after which they were 
allowed to feed unmolested. Bishop Stanley 
mentions a case of a poor little kitten whose 
mother had been killed, taking up its abode with 
some fowls and their young, and becoming so 
friendly with them, that sometimes it might be 


seen playfully catching at their feet, as if about | 


to bite them, whilst they playfully pecked at their 
singular companion in return, Sometimes the 
kitten would hide behind a bush or shrub, and 
then unexpectedly springing into the midst of 
them, without their displaying any fear, would 

urr and rub against their sides. One particular 

en, however, was the kitten’s especial favourite, 
and every day she would accompany it to its nest, 
and lie down outside, to wait for its reappear- 
ance. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a cat’s 
friendship for the feathered race is related by the 
late Mr Kingston in his Stories of Animal Sagacity. 
In a loft where Puss was rearing her kittens, a 
pigeon had built her nest. The bird had fre- 
quently lost her eggs and young through the 
depredations of the rats ; and this, it is surmised, 
had prompted her to build her nest close by the 
cat’s snug quarters. Puss offered no objections ; 
and in a little while the two matrons became 
_ sociable, feeding out of the same dish, and 
displaying much affection for each other. The 


strangest part of the matter was, that when Puss | 


was absent, the pigeon constituted herself defender 
of the kittens, flying at any one who attempted 
to approach them, and striving with beak and 
wings to drive the intruder away. Subsequently, 
when neither her own brood nor the kittens 
required her further care, she was often seen 
fluttering close to her feline friend, when Puss 
was making her excursions abroad. Surely, no 
more marvellous instance of affection and 
gratitude overcoming the instincts of nature, is 
on record ! 


Enough has been said to prove that cats can | 


sympathise with the most affectionate impulses 
of other animals ; so, with one more curious case, 
we must turn to the strange attachments formed 
between other members of the brute creation. 
Mr Kingston is also our authority for the 
following anecdote. A frog that had found its 
way into a country house, had been kindly treated 
by the servants, doubtless with a view to its 
diminishing the beetles or other intruders, and 
had been permitted to take up its residence in 
the kitchen. As the winter evenings approached, 
the frog was wont to come forth from its place 
of refuge and bask on the hearth before the fire. 
A favourite old cat, that had a long-established 
right to a place on the hearth, took a liking for 
her strange companion, and became accustomed 
to its nestling under her cosy fur; when froggy 
left its hole, it would hop towards Puss, we 
constituted herself its defender, and attempted to 
guard it against all intruders, The ultimate fate 
of the curious couple is left untold. 

The fidelity of the horse is a favourite theme 
of the naturalist. Frequently, a dog or a cat 
is the object of the attachment, probably from 
the fact that those are the animals they are 
chiefly brought into contact with; but their 


devotedness to their masters or attendants, and 
their gentleness to children, have formed the 
groundwork of a hundred tales, Youatt men- 
tions many instances of attachments between 
horses and animals of other species, such as 
that of Duncannon, a well-known racer, for a 
sheep, which it would lift into the manger 
to share its fodder, but would permit no one 
else to molest it in any way. Chillaby, another 
famous horse, which only one groom ever dared 
to pam had also a favourite lamb that it 
loved and tended with paternal affection. 

A wonderful anecdote of affection in horses 
is told by Monsieur de Boussanelle, and although 
it is not an instance of friendship between ani- 
mals of opposite tribes, it is too appropriate to 
our theme to be overlooked. This gentleman, a 
cavalry officer, mentions that a horse belonging to 
his company being, from old age, unable to eat 
its hay or chew its oats, for two whole months was 
fed by two horses, one on each side of it, who 
ate from the same manger. These two noble 
creatures drew the hay out of the rack, chewed it, 
and put it intact before the old horse, and did the 
same with the oats, which he was then able to eat. 

Youatt, it is presumed, is the authority for an 
account of the way in which a colt repaid the 
kindness and care of a farmer’s boy who fed it. 
One day, the boy was pursued by an infuriated 
bull, and contrived to reach a ditch and get into 
it before his pursuer could overtake him. The 
bull endeavoured to gore him, and would, it is 
believed, have succeeded, had not the colt come to 
his assistance. This grateful little animal assaulted 
the bull, screaming so loudly all the while, that 
some labourers were attracted to the spot, and 
rescued the lad from his perilous position. 

But these incidents of animal attachments are 
not the exclusive prerogatives of domestic animals ; 
‘not only do cats and dogs, horses and cattle, and 
‘other creatures brought up by, or living in amity 
‘with man, practise all the virtues generated by 
| friendliness ; but even the wildest and most, pre- 
;sumedly, untamable beasts often evince similar 
kindnesses to their less powerful fellow-brutes. 
Natural histories are full of stories of friendship 
shown by lions to dogs; whilst many anecdotes 
of affection manifested by tigers for canine com- 
panions are also on record. Among other similar 
stories, Kingston relates the case of a pariah or 
outcast dog that was thrown as food to a caged 
tiger in India. The dog stood on the defensive in 
a corner of the cage, and as often as the tiger 
attempted to molest him, seized it by the lip or 
neck, The tiger was hungry; but eventually, 
finding the dog so tough a customer to tackle, it 
relinquished its onslaughts, and came to an under- 
standing with the foe. When a mess of rice and 
milk was put into the cage, the larger brute 
willingly shared it with its courageous opponent ; 
and henceforth they became staunch friends ; the 
dog would run in and out of the cage, evidently 
looking upon it as his home, and indeed, making 
it such, until the tiger’s death left it once more 
houseless and friendless, 

That birds reciprocate the kindly feelings of 
larger animals, some of the preceding instances 
prove ; but a most interesting anecdote of sympathy 
shown by a raven for a disabled companion was 
related in the British Workman some time since, 
A traveller upon reaching an inn-yard at Hunger- 
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ford, drove over the yard-dog’s leg and seriously 
injured it. The injured leg was carefully bound 
up; but in order to keep the dog - it was 
fastened up by a rope in the stable, under a 
manger. The raven of the establishment had 
taken note of the whole proceedings, and whilst 
its canine friend was thus retained a prisoner, 
actually carried him bones, and faithfully attended 
to his wants. One night, the raven got shut out 
of the stable, and in its anxiety to get to its 
invalided friend, actually picked a good-sized 
hole in the stable door! These incidents do 
- need comment ; they carry their lessons with 
them. 


HITCHES AT THE ALTAR 
Waar can be more awkward and embarrassing 


than a hitch at the hymeneal altar? There are 


few occasions in life when we are more anxious 
that everything should pass off smoothly and aus- 
piciously ; yet, with that perversity which Fate 
so often exhibits in her dealings with us, the mar- 
riage ceremony is one than which few, if any, seem 
more peculiarly liable to hitches of the most unex- 
pected and mortifying character. We have all 
observed this, and some know it from painful 
experience, The slightest misunderstanding or 
forgetfulness may involve serious inconvenience 
and annoyance. For most hitches of this kind the 
rincipal actors in the scene—the bridegroom, 
bride, ‘best-man,’ or bridesmaids, or it may be 
clergyman—are responsible in some way or other ; 
but interruptions occasionally arise from circum- 
stances over which none of the parties could have 
exercised any control, We have happily outlived 
those ‘good old times’ in which it was the proper 
thing for the rejected lover to break in upon the 
wedding-party with a band of armed men, slay 
the bridegroom, and carry off the unfortunate 
bride ; but even in the present day the evil genius 
of matrimonial candidates sometimes contrives to 
bring about equally vexatious, if less tragic inter- 
ruptions, 
he question how near a couple can come to 
being married without actually becoming husband 
and wife, was answered in a very extraordinary 
case reported not long ago from Lyon, in France. 
All the preliminaries, including the marriage 
contract—the bride being an heiress—had been 
arranged with the utmost harmony, and the day 
had arrived for the civil marriage—which, under 
the law of the Republic, is the binding one—on 
the morning, and for the blessing of the priests at 
the cathedral altar in the afternoon. The parties 
were before the Mayor, and what a Chicago lawyer, 
addressing a divorce jury, called ‘the fatal ques- 
tion’ had been asked of each and duly answered ; 
whereupon the Mayor had tendered his personal 
as well as official congratulations, and placed 
before them the attesting document which, when 
signed, made them lawfully man and wife. At 
this critical moment, the proceedings were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a telegraphic messenger. 
The couple paused, pens in hand; the witnesses 
stared in surprise; and the Mayor dropped his 
spectacles in a nervous fit as he handed the mes- 
e to the bride’s father, The telegram ran as 
follows: ‘Monsieur —— [the bridegroom] has 
already been married in Germany, and his wife 
lives. Vouchers are on their way to you by 


post.’ The Mayor, as he is bound to do under 
the Civil Code when a warning comes, postponed 
the authentication for a week. The week passed, 
but no vouchers came. Everybody agreed the 
telegram was a malicious trick, perpetrated by 
some revengeful rival—everybody excepting the 
bride, who had been brooding over the telegram, 
and, to the surprise of every one, believed it. 
She sent back the diamond ring, the silver 
candlestick, the gold-mounted prie-dieu, the brevi- 
ary of the lady who was almost her mother-in-law, 
and annulled the settlement. The Juge de Paix of 
Lyon and the Mayor had a consultation with the 
lawyers and the notary ; and it was unanimously 
agreed that the couple, as the English peasantry 
put it, were still a couple, and not a pair. All 
inquiries instituted by the bridegroom with regard 
to the sender of the telegram proved fruitless ; 
the only information ever obtained being that it 
was paid for by a ‘ veiled woman in black.’ 

A still more recent hitch at the altar occurred 
at a fashionable English watering-place. A large 
party had assembled in one of the churches there 
to witness the nuptials of the niece of a prominent 
citizen, when it was discovered at the last moment 
that the Registrar, who had the license in his 
pocket, had not arrived. At the suggestion of the 
officiating clergyman, the ceremony was delayed 
for a short time, while one of the party went in 
search of the errant Registrar. His office was 
the first place visited ; but he had gone out, and 
nothing was known of his whereabouts. Thence 
the messenger repaired in hot haste to his resi- 
dence, which happened to be some distance out of 
town; and meanwhile, the party at the chapel 
becoming impatient, other scouts were despatched 
in various directions, At length, it was ascertained 
that the worthy Registrar had left town by an 
early train, and as it was impossible that he could 
return in time, the wedding had to be postponed 
till the following day. The hitch, it appeared, 
had occurred through the Registrar having received 
no intimation of the day and hour of the intended 
marriage. 

The absence of an official at the critical moment 
is not such a serious matter as the non-appearance 
of one of the contracting parties—a contre-temps 
which has often occurred in real life as well as in 
fiction. Though hitches of this kind have fre- 
quently arisen through the inconstancy of either 
of the principals, they have also been brought 
about by other causes, as, for example, by stress 
of weather. One morning in the depth of last 
winter, a young lady reached Inverness from the 
south, in one of the morning trains, intending 
to proceed to Wick in the 9.40 A.M. train. During 
the night, however, there had been a heavy snow- 
fall, and it was found that the line to Wick was 
blocked. On being told that she could not proceed, 
the young lady appeared to be greatly disconcerted, 
and immediately inquired for the station-master. 
‘Is there no possibility of getting to Wick to- 
night?’ she asked. ‘None,’ was the answer. 
— ‘Not by coach?’ ‘No; not even by coach,’ 
—‘Nor by boat?’ ‘No; nor by boat.’—‘Not 
by’—— ‘No; it is impossible; you cannot get 
there this week.’—‘ Well’ said the lady, ‘this is 
awkward,’ ‘I’m sorry,’ said the official. ‘Will you 
be greatly inconvenienced ?’—‘Inconvenienced ! 
Yes. I was to have been married in Wick to- 
night,’ 
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Fickleness, on the part of both grooms and 
brides, has been a fruitful source of hitches at the 
altar, There is a story told of a rustic swain who, 
when asked whether he would take his partner to 
be his wedded wife, replied, with shameful inde- 
cision: ‘Yes, I’m willin’; but I’d a much sight 
rather have her sister’—An equally remarkable 
instance, which must be authentic, is narrated by 
a Bathgate minister. In this case, a hitch had 
occurred at the outset, through the absence of 
witnesses, and the bride herself had surmounted 
the difficulty by going for two friends, one of them 
being her cousin, a blooming lass, somewhat 
younger than herself. When, at length, the 
parties had been properly arranged, and the 
minister was about to proceed with the ceremony, 
the bridegroom suddenly said: ‘Wad ye bide 
a wee, sir?’ ‘Oh, what is it now?’ asked the 
exasperated clergyman.— Weel,’ replied the vacil- 
lating groom, ‘I was just gaun to say that if it 
wad be the same to you, I wad rather hae that 
ane ’—pointing to the bridesmaid. ‘ A most extra- 
ordinary statement to make at this stage; I’m 
afraid it’s too late to talk of such a thing now.’— 
‘Is it?’ returned the bridegroom, in a tone of calm 
resignation to the inevitable. ‘Weel, then, sir, ye 
maun just gang on.’ 

The possibility of a hitch arising from a sudden 
change of inclination on the ~ of the principals, 
is ludicrously illustrated by the case of two couples 
who on one occasion presented themselves at the 
Mayoralty in a suburb of Paris, to carry out the 
civil portion of their eens contract, During 
the ceremony, one of the bridegrooms saw, or 
fancied he saw, his partner making ‘sheep’s-eyes’ 
at the bridegroom opposite. Being of a jealous 
temperament, he laid his hand roughly on her 
arm, and said sharply: ‘Mademoiselle, which of 
the two brides are you? You are mine, I believe ; 
then oblige me by confining your glances to me.’ 
The bride was a young woman of spirit, and 
resenting the tone in which the reprimand was 
made, retorted: ‘Ah, Monsieur, if you are jealous 
already, I am likely to lead a pleasant life with 
you!’ The jealous bridegroom made an angry 
reply ; and then the other bridegroom must needs 
put his oar in, This led to a general dispute, 
which the Mayor in vain endeavoured to quell. | 
The bridegrooms stormed at each other; and the 
brides, between their hysterical sobs, mutually 
accused each other of perfidy. At length the 
Mayor, as a last resource, adjourned the ceremony 
for half an hour, to admit of an amicable under- 
standing being arrived at, both brides having 
refused to proceed with the celebration of the 
nuptials. When, at the expiration of the half- 
hour, the parties were summoned to reappear, they 
did so, to the amazement of the bewildered Mayor, 
in an altogether different order from that in which 
they had originally entered. The bridegrooms 
had literally effected an exchange of brides—the 
jealous groom taking the jealous bride; and the 
other, the lady whose fickle glances had led to 
the rupture. All four adhering to the new 
arrangement, the Mayor, it is recorded, had no 
alternative but to proceed with the ceremony. 

The gentleman who so inopportunely declared 
his preference for the sister of his bride, is only 
one of many who have made similarly eccentric 
replies to the all-important question. One hasty 


individual, on being asked if he would take the 


lady by his side to be his wife, testily responded : 
‘In course I will; that’s what I come here for.’— 
A Chicago young lady, on being asked the usual 
question, in which the words “love, honour, and 
obey’ occur, made the straightforward but some- 
what too conditional reply: ‘Yes, I will, if he 
does what he promises me financially.” On a 
recent occasion, an eccentric bridegroom, when 
interrogated in the usual fashion as to the accept- 
ance of his bride, persisted in responding, to 
the confusion and bewilderment of the officiating 
clergyman, ‘Yes, for a fortnight ;’ a declaration 
which was the occasion of no little trouble and 
perplexity, though the difficulty was ultimately 
overcome,—Many hitches of this kind are the 
result of misapprehensions on the part of ignorant 
people with regard to the nature of the questions 
asked and the obligations undertaken. In these 
cases, the adoption of some such brief and con- 
venient formula as the following, which, though 
somewhat irreverent, is said to have been employed 
in the celebration of a marriage in Iowa, United 
States, would no doubt save a deal of trouble and 
annoyance to all concerned. The bride and bride- 
groom were told to join their right hands, and then 
asked: ‘Do you want one another?’ Both replied: 
‘Yes’ ‘Well, then, have one another ;’ and the 
couple were man and wife. 

A certain famous African explorer was once 
the victim of one of those extremely distress- 
ing hitches which amount to the complete 
and final separation of those who would other- 
wise have been united for better for worse. He 
had fallen me of in love with a young Greek 
maiden whom he met in Crete e afterwards 
declared that never, before or since, had he beheld 
so sweet and beautiful a creature. Having sought 
out the American Consul, he revealed to him the 
state of his heart. The Consul, who had himself 
married a Greek lady, bade him not despair, took 
him forthwith to the house of his inamorata, and 

resented him to her mother, who was a widow. 

he negotiations were conducted successfully ; at 
the end of a week he was an — lover ; 
and in a fortnight, the day for the wedding 
had arrived. All this while, he had seen the 
young lady once a day, always in the presence of 
her mother; and on the day before the intended 
marriage he had been permitted for the first time 
to take her hand and to imprint upon it a chaste 
salute. The hour appointed for the wedding 
found the bridegroom dressed for the ceremony 
and awaiting the happy moment. There enter to 
him at this juncture three Greeks, whom he has 
never seen before, and an interpreter, who intro- 
duces them as brothers of the bride-elect. They 
produce a parchment, which the interpreter ex- 
plains. It is a deed of settlement, which binds 
the bridegroom to pay so much a year to the 
mother and to each brother, and so much to his 
wife, and to disburse the first instalments on the 
spot. In vain the unlucky traveller explains 
that he is worth nothing, and cannot pay. The 
brothers look daggers, the interpreter frowns ; and 
the scene closes with the arrival of the Consul, 
who with difficulty gets his protégé out of the 
clutches of his importunate would-be relations, 
and ships him off to Athens, He never saw his 
beautiful Grecian maiden again. 

Every one knows what a fund of latent mischief 
lies concealed in that little innocent-looking band 
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of gold, the wedding-ring, how it will mysteriously 

disappear at the very moment it is wanted, and 

what excitement prevails, especially on the part 

of the wretched groom, when it cannot be found. 

If the ring is all right, a dozen other little 

accidents may happen to delay or —_ the cere- 

mony. It is not often, happily, that a bridegroom 

so far forgets what is due to himself and his bride 

as to render himself unfit to take the vows through 

too frequent recourse on the wedding morn to the 

cup that cheers—and inebriates. On one occasion, | 
an intending Benedick appeared in such a bemud- 
dled condition that the clergyman was obliged to 
refuse to proceed with the marriage. A few days 
later, the same thing occurred with the same 
couple ; whereupon the clergyman gravely remon- 
strated with the bride, and said they must not 
again present themselves with the bridegroom in 
such a state. ‘But, sir, he—he winna come when 
he’s sober, was the candid rejoinder, 

We will conclude with a case in which a some- 
what serious obstacle to the celebration of a 
marriage was removed at the eleventh hour by 
the intervention of a beneficent flash of clerical 
jealousy. Ina western Scottish town one evening, 
there were so many marriages, that an unfortunate 
couple who had arranged to be united at the 
minister’s house, were unable to procure a cab 
to convey them thither till long past the hour. 
appointed ; and when at last they stood at the door | 
of the manse and rang the bell, it was approaching 
midnight. A loud and somewhat indignant voice 
presently responded from a bedroom window up- 
stairs, demanding to know who was there. The 
situation was briefly explained; but the voice— 
that of the Rev. Mr W——, minister of the first 
charge of the Abbey Church—proved inexorable. 
‘I can’t help it, was the ultimatum received ; 
‘you must just go home and come back to-morrow,’ 
‘Oh, Mr { ——, ye ken we canna gang hame 
without bein’ married,’ struck in a female voice.— 
‘But what would you have me do? Call up the 
whole house because of your bungling ?’—‘ Could 
you no dae’t ower the window, sir ?’—‘ Nonsense ; 
it is impossible.—‘Oh, ye micht, sir; ye ken we 
attend the Abbey on your day, and no on Mr 

——’s’—This final stroke of policy proved 
irresistible, for between Mr W—— and Mr 
B——, minister of the second charge of the 
same church, there subsisted a good deal of pro- 
fessional jealousy. The window was put down, 
the gas lighted, the door opened, and the marriage 
of the triumphant diplomatists duly solemnised. 


THE ST GOTHARD TUNNEL 


Or the many unwritten chapters of history await- 
ing future historians, that which treats of the 
shifting of trade-centres will not be the least 
instructive and interesting. Hardly a decade 
passes without a new channel of international 
communication being opened, and simultaneously 
some old highway left to comparative solitude, 
Europe is dotted over with the sites of old com- 
mercial resting-places; towns once busy and 
prosperous, veritable trade-centres, now neglected 
and desolate, their streets grass-grown and 
deserted. Nor have the majority of these towns 
fallen into decay because of war, pestilence, famine, 
religious persecution, or statecraft, but simply from 
the ebb and flow of the commercial tide. For 


example, the lumbering wain crossed some river 
where it was broad and shallow, and there our 
ancestors built a town, Then advancing know- 
ledge threw a bridge over the narrowest part 
of the river, where the stream was deep and 
navigable; the road was thereby shortened; a 
second town sprang up, and the first was neglected. 
Later, a railway came, with its viaducts and 
tunnels, and carrying trade right away to some 
more favourable spot, created a third town, to the 
discomfiture of the town by the bridge and the 


| town by the ford. 


The completion of the St Gothard Tunnel opens 
a new European highway; and though it is not 


| possible here to treat so important a subject with 


the consideration it merits, it may be permissible 
to glance at the probable effect of the opening 
of the new route next year upon one or two 
Italian seaports and upon Switzerland. 

In the middle ages, the rivalry existing between 
Venice and Genoa was one of war to the death. 
The Queen of the Adriatic sought to monopolise 
the eastern trade, and for a time Genova la 
Superba was forced to content herself with 
Morocco, Algerian, and coast traffic, together with 
as much of the western trade as Spain would allow 
her to pick up. But the discovery of America 
and the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope fell 
as heavy blows upon Venice. Directly it was 
understood that ships could sail right round to 
India, the Venetian route was discarded ; all the 
drawbacks of the breaking of cargo in the unship- 
ping, loading upon camels, and re-shipping, were 
perceived directly ; and by reason of her geo- 
graphical situation, Genoa scored the victory. 
From that period, Venice fell into the slumber 
of decay; and the venerable city, so hospitable 
in the days of its glory, liberal to art and learning, 
and foremost to generously encourage enterprise, 
seemed to be crushed beyond hope of regeneration. 
A few years since, a princely legacy to the 
Genoese, left by the Duke of Galliera, and which 
it was resolved should in part be spent upon 
the improvement of the dock accommodation of 
Genoa, awoke the Venetians from their lethargy. 
Rubbing their eyes, the Venetians saw that they 
stood fairly in the track of the coming stream 
of central European traflic flowing eastward. The 
Suez Canal was finished, the St Gothard Tunnel 
scheme promoted, and here was Venice as it were 
midway between the two. So a national subscrip- 
tion was started, the money to be used in repair- 
ing the quays and making new docks; and things 
were to be all made ready for the good time 
coming. Whether the subscriptions have flowed 
in as freely as the promoters of the scheme desired, 
we are not able to say, for in modern times the 
Venetians have exerted themselves little beyond 
attending to their devotions. 

A glance at the map will show the advantage 
Venice has over Genoa in competing for Belgian, 
Swiss, and generally speaking, Central European 
traffic bound eastward, The golden tide is at her 
feet ; it remains to be seen how she will profit by 
it. That a great deal of traffic will be diverted 
from Genoa, there can be no doubt; but time 
alone can show how far the good fortune of the 
Adriatic port will be the misfortune of Genoa, 
Thus, time and science have avenged Venice, and 
promise to restore to her something of her former 
renown, though poetic justice will not be com- 
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pleted by the stranding high and dry of Genoa as 
a commercial wreck ; the port of the Riviera being 
secure in the South American trade, which Venice 
can never hope to touch. 

Switzerland will gain immensely by the Tunnel. 
No matter what the destination of the tratfic may 
be, it must traverse a considerable stretch of Swiss 
territory, and the tolls will be enormous. More- 
over, when the projected water-way, to be made 
by the cutting of canals here and there, between 
Magadino on Lake Maggiore and the Po, is opened, 
the Swiss manufacturer of heavy goods will find a 
cheap means of transit at his very door. 

As between the two Tunnel routes to Italy—the 
Mont Cenis and the St Gothard—for a Briton, 
there can be no doubt which is the better ; the St 
Gothard route is the shorter and more picturesque, 
and should be the cheaper. Besides, from a 
tourist point of view, the St Gothard route has 
this immense advantage—it can be approached 
from several ways, From London to Italy via the 
Mont Cenis, there is practically but one route, 
through Paris ; whereas, via the St Gothard, there 
are at least three grand routes—by Paris and Bel- 
fort, by Brussels and Luxemburg, or down the 
Rhine and on by Strasburg. 

As a nation, the Swiss may well rejoice, but a 
chorus of lamentation is sure to ascend from 
a legion of hotel and diligence proprietors, though 
few travellers will be moved with much sym- 
pathy for either hotel or diligence worthies. The 
‘moderate terms’ of the mountain hostelry in- 
variably swell to immoderate dimensions by the 
addition of mysterious extras ; while the printed 
tariffs of the diligence brigands are but too fre- 
quently barefaced impostures. 

Tourists who are fond of adventure will find 
their field of enterprise but slightly restricted. 
Even should the Tunnel result in the practical 
closing of the St Gothard Pass, other Passes are 
open to them. There are the Simplon—long 
threatened by the engineers—the Splugen, the St 
Bernard, the Furka, the Brunig, and several others, 
remaining to the ambitious climber. 

But reverting to our first idea, while some 
few interests will suffer, others will be large 
gainers. The little town of Coire, or Chur—just 
as you like it, either French or German—being 
on the line of two or three passes, has a good 
transit trade with Italy and Germany, a deal of 
which it will certainly lose; a certain class 
of tourists, however, are not likely to neglect 
Coire, as it is a centre for Alpine excursions, 
Here and there are other small places, whose 
inhabitants are principally employed in tiny 
industries ; these will have to depart—the chalet- 
carver, the stone-polisher, and the rest of them 
—and take up their abode elsewhere. Geneva 
hotel-keepers will not be particularly glad; but 
their brethren in Ziirich and Lucerne already 
raise loud shouts of delight. The line of railway 
running along the north shore of Lake Leman 
away up to Brigue, is sure to lose part of its 
traffic ; but the lines running from the north- 
western and northern Swiss frontiers, from Bale, 
Schaffhausen, and Constance, will be laden with 
the passengers and merchandise of Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Central Germany. 

Directly and indirectly, the whole world will 
be the better for the Tunnel that is to be opened 
to the public next month; but one or two favoured 


laces will be the first to benefit. German Switzer- 

nd may be trusted to make as much as possible 
out of the undertaking, and if Venice is alive to 
her own interest, she will hasten to profit by the 
good fortune awaiting her. 

Fifteen years ago, trade between Italy and 
Western Europe was either sea-borne or scrambled 
as best it could over the Alpine passes and along 
the Corniche Road. From Marseilles the railroad 
stopped at Nice, and between that town and 
Genoa diligences plied. From Turin the rail ran 
to Susa; there the traveller alighted and mounted 
the diligence, which took twelve or thirteen hours 
to cross Mont Cenis, the French railway terminus 
being at St Michel. Since that time, Italy has 
been joined to France by two great lines of rail- 
road, both belonging to those immense Companies 
—the Alta Italia, and the Paris, Lyon, et la Medi- 
terranée ; now a third line, traversing Switzerland 
and drawing closer the bonds that unite Italy and 
Germany, is upon the eve of its opening ceremony. 


A REQUIEM. 


Srxe@ soft and low, with tender tone, 
A requiem for the Years gone by ; 

With rains that beat, and winds that moan, 
We ’ll join in mournful melody : 

Chant to the wintry blast that raves 
So wildly over hill and plain, 

Weep—for to-night, from out their graves, 
Old joys come crowding back again. 


Pile high the fire—keep out the cold ; 
Lay on the board your festive cheer ; 
Make mirth and music as of old, 
To welcome in the good New Year. 
The Old Year's brow was often stern, 
And harsh his lessons—as we know ; 
But oh ! we have so much to learn, 
And wisdom often comes with woe ! 


Where are the forms that used to sit 
Beside us in the firelight’s blaze ? 
Where is their laugh, their merry wit, 
Their noble worth, which sought not praise ? 
Gone! Yet their presence seems to come 
And linger with us round the hearth ; 
They flit about us in our home, 
And share our sadness—and our mirth. 


Oh, what a wealth of bliss was ours 
In those lost days, so quickly fled ! 
What fragrance dwelt within those flowers 
Which seem so scentless now and dead ! 
What blessed moments, cast away 
In spendthrift waste, we might have stored ! 
What gentle memories for To-day 
Might have been ours !—a golden hoard ! 


Vain sighs o’er joys departed now! 
We’ll grieve no more for vanished days, 
But forward press, with tranquil brow, 
And still our thankful song shall raise ! 
Glad that so far our task is done, 
That Rest comes nearer and more near ; 
That soon beyond this transient sun, 
We’re sure to find a glad New Year ! 
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